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With the lyrics from ‘‘Fly Me 
to the Moon’? resounding in the 
halls of the communications de= 
partment on the morning of July 
16, 1969, The Titan Summer 
launched an Apollo poll of vare 
ious CSF departments, 

The following initial reactions 
relate to the significance of the 
latest lunar mission and the NASA 
program in general: 

Dr, John Wagner, English de» 
partment chairman, described 
the event as ‘‘a triumph for 2000 
years of sophistication in the 
scientific world,” 

“Tt is the most significant pio- 
neering venture in history,’ said 
Dr. Leo Kreter, music chair= 


Epic call: 
‘mankind’s 
giant leap’ 


‘Houston, . .Tranquility Base 
here. . .The Eagle has landed.” 


With this epic message, Neil 
Armstrong signified completion 
of the lunar module’s moon foot= 
fall and the curtain call of ‘‘one 
small step for man, . .one giant 
step for mankind.’’ 

Time: 1:17 p.m, PDT., July 20, 
1969, 

Place: 0.799 degrees north lati-~ 
tude and 23.6 degrees longitude 
— somewhere on the moon’s Sea 
of Tranquility, 

On Channel 2, Correspondent 
Walter Cronkite’s immediate re= 
action was ‘‘Oh, boy. . .” fol- 
lowed by joyous moments of si- 
lence, in which he took off his 
glasses and smilingly rubbed his 
nose, 

‘Wow — I’m speechless,’’ he 
said, 

“Pm just trying to hold my 
breath,’ said consultant astro- 
naut Walter Schirra, 

“IT bet they really had a ball 
when they saw that blue contact 
light come on,’’ he said later. 

To land safely, Armstrong had 
to fly manually past a 100-yard 
crater of boulders and onto a 
surface he described as ‘‘very 
pretty.” 

‘Tranquility Base, . .you guys 
did a tremendous job,’’ rejoiced 
Apollo 11’s command module pi- 
lot Mike Collins, 

‘Just keep that orbiting stage 
up there for us,’’ answered Arm= 
strong. 

“Will do,’’ said Collins from the 
orbiting vehicle Cronkite de= 
scribed as that great big air- 
craft carrier in the sky. 

Back in the magic kingdom of 
Disneyland, Orange Countians 
witnessed the descent from To-= 
morrow land. 

‘‘Man has stepped off the 
planet,’? said one young man, 
“Pm proud to be an American— 
and an Earthling.’’ 

Another observer declared, 
“We still have the greatest ma- 
chine ever developed up there 
— two of them.” 

‘What’??? ‘*Man.”’ 

Then making sure not to lock 
the hatch on the way out, Ed- 
win (Buz) Aldrin joined Arm- 
strong on the lunar surface for 
the planting of the American flag 
andtheplacing of the memorial 
plaque: 

“Here men from the Planet 
Earth first set foot upon the 
moon, July 1969, A.D. We came 
in peace for all mankind,’’ 

Symbolically, The Eagle land- 
ed in the Sea of Tranquility while 
later the Soviet Lunar-15 dove 
into the Sea of Crises, 


C 


man, ‘‘We are living in an ex- 
citing era,’’ 

Dr. Ivan Richardson, political 
science chairman, responded 
with numerous explications, 
“amazing, unbelievable when you 
consider the complexities, the 
future impact in terms of usages 
— what fantastic potential. Co- 
lonization is just down the road, 
This has been a 2lst century 
achievement.’’ 

“Tm very excited about it,’’ 
said Dr, Carmon Hardy, his- 
tory chairman, ‘‘I’m also happy 
to know the moon can’t be na» 
tionalized.”’ 

“This represents a major de- 
parture from previous policy,” 
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and counting 


added Hardy, referring to the 
1967 Treaty on Principles Gove 
erning the Activities of States 
in the Exploration of Outer 
Space, which forbids any nation 
from claiming the moon or any 
celestial body as its own, 

“From a technological stand= 
point, considering the cumula- 
tive efforts, it’s pretty fantas- 
tic when this can be done,’”’ said 
Dr. Robert Valpey, dean of the 
school of engineering. 

Formerly associated with the 
Air Force aerospace programs, 
Valpey added as an afterthought, 
‘I still can’t help worrying, 
though, about the smog over Los 
Angeles.’? 


While All-American astronaut, 
Neil (Jack) Armstrong, pre- 
pared for man’s first step on 


the lunar surface, CSF coeds 
were attempting to squeeze 
across Nutwood Avenue for 
lunch, 


courtesy of the biology department 


CSF advances humanities 


During the last five weeks, 40 
teachers from across the nation 
have been attending CSF under 
the auspices of a federally-funde 
ed institute for advanced study 
in arts and humanities. 

The institute, the only one of 
its kind in the country for 11th 
and 12th grade English and hu- 
manities teachers is financed by 
a $43,000 grant from the U.S, 
Office of Education, 

According to Dr. Paul C, Ob- 
ler, professor of English and 
director of the project, the aim 
of the six-week institute is to 
increase the efficiency of those 
who teach the arts or English 
courses featuring a strong hu= 
manities orientation. 

“The trend in high schools is 
toward integrating classes rather 
than teaching autonomous cours= 
es in each art,’? said Obler, who 
sees the trend as a beneficial 
one which makes education more 
meaningful to the student, 

‘In a course which presents a 
broader view, students can 
achieve a clearer understand= 
ing of man’s impulse to design 
structures which are emotion- 
ally and intellectually pleasing 
to him,’’ added Obler, 
Continuing, Obler pointed out 
that teachers find themselves 
insufficiently trained to blend 
different subject matters into 
their courses. 

English teachers can teach the 
works of Chaucer, said Obler, 
but few have sufficient academic 
background to expound on the 
music and art of Chaucer’s 
period. 


Art teachers can instruct their 
students on the works of Renoir 
or Van Gogh, but few can relate 
anything about the literature or 
music of the artists’ lifetimes. 


“Bushels of minor bits and 
pieces of information are goodon 
quiz programs,’’ Obler stated, 
‘but it takes a broader acae 
demic background to place frag= 
ments of fact where they belong 
in time.’”’ 

The work of the institute fo- 
cuses upon three areas. In the 
study of the nature and function 
of the arts, participants examine 
the anthropological and philoso- 
phical theories relating to the 
origin of the arts and the psy= 
chological needs in man which 
impel him to create. 


The other two areas concern 
analysis of key art works from 
music, visual arts, literature, 
theatre, and actual practice of 
painting, writing poetry, per« 
forming an instrument, musical 
composition, directing and act- 
ing. 


The moon-shot as witnessed by : 


Dr. Elmer Johnson, education 
chairman, was ‘‘not so much de= 
vising a machine to take us to 
the moon as to open to us the 
whole outer space and new tech- 
nological systems.’’ 

“If Apollo 11 can organize the 
resources, technology and man= 
power to an objective, then we 
as Americans have the organi- 
zational systems to achieve any 
objective.”’ 

Parts to Apollo 11 were made 
in various centers throughout 
the United States. 

Departing from this view, prior 
to his departure to Santa Bar- 
bara, philosophy instructor 
Charles Cox felt ‘‘our material 
and psychic energy is seemingly 
wasted in what has become little 
more than a bread and circus 
spectacular to take our minds 
off Vietnam, poverty and over= 
population. 

“If we are serious about this 
being ‘the most important event 
in man’s history,’ to quote a 
NASA press release, there should 
be a Mexican or an Arab or a 
Chinese — the crew should re= 
present man not the American 
military,’? Cox added, 

(Though astronauts Aldrin and 
Collins are Air Force colonels, 
command pilot Armstrong isa 
civilian.) 

“‘There is no question that it 
was an outstanding achieves 
ment,’?? said communications 
professor Dr. James Alexan- 
der, ‘“‘however, there are other 
priorities that need attention, 

“It is unfortunate,’ he said, 
“that there is not some kind of 
positive force — a spectacular 
event — rather than a negative 
force like riots, that could draw 
attention to our problems on 
earth,” 

An event of this magnitude, ace 
cording to J.D, Young , drama 
chairman, causes each one of 
us to want to say something 
meaningful and appropriate, 
Something not trite, pompus or 
pretentious. 

‘Perhaps, as we review the 
history of man and as we regard 
the distances between the ad- 
vents of new eras and their cule 
mination in the advents of their 
succeeding eras, we will not be 
able to speak at all about what 
may someday be, We can only 
be humble as we try to decide 
what to do with our new-found 
freedoms in the universe.’”’ 

Biology chairman Dr, Donald 
Sutton stated simply, “‘If there 
is life on the moon it will be of 
significance to biologists. It is 
important as a step toward the 
planets and other life.’’ 

In the opinion of Dr, Miles Mce 
Carthy, dean of letters, arts and 
sciences, the Apollo 11 voyage 
has immeasurable potential in 
terms of long range benefits 
which are likely to extend the 
era of man, 

‘The knowledge gained from the 
work in this project will help 
us answer many basic questions 


Play stages antiwar implosions 


“Earth in My Hands,’? an antiwar play filled with war implo- 
sions of human emotion, begins a three-night run Thursday at 


8:30 p.m, in the little theater. 


Dr, Alvin J, Keller, author and director of the play, explains 
that antiwar sentiment is explicit only because the lives of the 


characters are affected by war. 


Meanwhile, Dr. James A. Cavan’s production of ‘‘The Odd 
Couple’? will close with performances Saturday and Sunday at 


2:30 in CSF’s arena theater, 


Ticket prices are $1 for students and $1.50 general, Further 


information may be obtained by calling 870-3371 or visiting CSF 
theater box office between noon and 7 p.m, daily (except Sunday). 


about the universe, our solar 
system and our planet earth. 

“In addition, information is 
being acquired about living sys= 
tems which will aid us in pro- 
longing the life of our race, Al- 
though the cost seems high so 
are the stakes,’’ he said. 

Explaining his poisiton, Mc- 
Carthy stated, ‘‘this comes from 
my being a biologist and my be= 
lieving that man — like the di- 
nosaurs — will eventually become 
extinct.’’ 

Expressing her view of the mis= 
sion Mrs. Doris Banks, CSF li- 
brarian, said ‘‘I wish some of 
the resources we devote to land= 
ing people on the moon could be 
directed toward people getting 
along together. 

“Technological advances should 
be matched and funded to allow 
some progress in human rela- 
tions, 

“It was a significant achieve- 
ment that we were able to do 
this — that this could happen 
in my life time,’? she said, 

‘YT think it is magnificent,’’ 
said Dr, Gerhard Ehmann, dean 
of educational services and sume 
mer session, ‘‘As long as man 
advances in civilization I believe 
he has got to have this type of 
frontier challenge — this spark 
of adventure, 


‘Tf we are to continue to pro- 
gress, we need something like 
this to put stars in our eyes,’”’ 
he said, then concluded: 

“If this is successful — shoot 
for mars next, Your grandchild= 
ren and greai-grandchildren will 
have to memorize the name of 
Neil A. Armstrong and the date, 
July 21, 1969, just as we had 
to memorize Christopher Colum= 
bus’, Let’s see how did that 


go: 
“In 1493, Columbus sailed the 
sea,’’ 


CSF hires 


aerospace 
scientist 


Dr. Martin L, Klein, noted aero- 
space scientist, has been appoint- 
ed to the communications departe- 
ment faculty for the 1969-70 
academic year, 

Klein, chief scientist and co- 
ordinator of international come 
munications in the Information 
Systems Division at Autonetics, 
will develop a technical writing 
program for communications 
majors, 

A full professor, he will also 
teach report and technical write 
ing and an introductory radio 
and television course, 

As coordinator of international 
activities at Autonetics he pre= 
pared technical reports, brief- 
ings and material for worldwide 
distribution to various countries, 
foreign military and civil agen 
cies, 

Klein will have his second texte 
book, ‘‘Mechanical Design of 
Electronic Circuits,’? released 
later this year and a third, 
“Technical Communications: 
Theory and Practice,” is cure 
rently in the preparation stage. 

In 1961 Klein received two Emmy 
nominations for having written 
252 episodes of an educational 
program, ‘‘Adventure. ,.Tomore 
row,’’ and producing and appear= 
ing on ‘‘Airborne Alert,’? 

Klein received a bachelor of 
science from Pennsylvania State 
University, a master of science 
from Stanford University. 
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Editorials 


The Titan Summer sets 


In the history of man’s endeavor to convey the printed word 
through journalism, readers have witnessed the dawn, rise and 
fall of many suns. 

This twilight transformation has been recorded symbolically 
across the front pages of The Titan Summer. 

The dark hours of the publication’s birth were expressed in 
the heavy shade of the first issue’s nameplate, 

Approaching dawn, came the gray nameplate of the second issue, 
while the circled-CSF future of The Titan Summer remained 
bright. 

As the newspaper’s character developed, the flag appeared 
white around the sleepy shadow of the circled-CSF, 

Coming of age broke with issue four and an all white flag, 

And then, the sunset of The Titan Summer (1969). 

In this fifth and last issue, the nameplate has been written in 
the language of the Dwarves of Middle Earth, For like their own 
treasured word, The Titan Summer is now ‘“‘, . .a tongue of lore 
rather than a cradle-speech,”’ 


Jct. 57 needs sign 


In last week’s issue (July 16) The Titan Summer ran a photu 
of the CSF exit-sign that directs interested westbound Riverside 
freeway traffic onto State College Blvd, 

It should be obvious to all concerned that the sign is misplaced. 

Jct, 57, dedicated late last May by Dean McComb (now retired), 
connects the Riverside freeway with Chapman and Nutwood avenues, 

In all probability, it is Jct, 57, Chapman and Nutwood avenues 
that will be used by next year’s fall/spring students arriving from 
points east — not State College Blvd, 

Moreover, the stranger driving from Riverside, Corona, New- 
port or Tustin and looking for CSF, might not realize that Jct, 57 
provides a far quicker route to the campus. 

In view of this possibility, one appropriate directional sign should 
be placed before the Riverside freeway on-ramp leading to Jct, 57, 
with another confronting the driver before he reaches the Chapman 
and Nutwood exits once he is on Jct. 57, 
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Student’s eyes revolve over 
one of CSF’s celestial min- 


by diem , L 
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‘Kardiac Kids experiment 
features vascular fitness’ 


CSF’s newly organized team 
of cyclists is all heart — and 
riding nowhere. 


4 MERE 
Under coach Paul Fardy’s su= 
pervision, a pilot squad of stu 
dents pedal 20.kilometers per 
hour on a bicycle orgameter 
for a study entitled: ‘‘Cardiac 
Suppatheticatonia as Influenced 
by Physical Activity.” 

“The experiment,’’ said Fardy, 
“is concerned with four mea- 
sures: electric cardiogram, 
heart sounds, pulse wave and 
heart rate.’’ 


In order to monitor and stan-= 
dardize these measurements, the 
heart beat is divided into eight 
segments, 

Tests occur between 7-9:30 
a.m,, in the post absorptive state 
before eating, 

Subjects tested are the highly 


active (endurance runner), out 
of season athlete (soccer/base= 
ball) and non-active (person with 
no physical activity). 

After completing a questionaire 
as to his daily activities, the 
subject must rest 15 to 20 min= 
utes before the first readings 
are taken. 

Readings taken while riding the 
orgameter, measure the heart 


work load at 100, then 120 heart 
beats. 

Final readings occur at the one= 
two-and five-minute marks of 
recovery, 

The consultant of the experi- 
ment is Dr, Ovando, a local car= 
diactologists. Work conducted 
this summer is geared as a 
study for a possible Federal Re- 


search Grant next year, 

The actual experimentation is 
an attempt to increase the 
methods of evaluationin vascular 
fitness. 


“If successful, doctors would be 
able to tell their patient’s vase 
cular inefficiency by a simpler 
method , but with more ac- 
curacy,” said Fardy. 

Present diagnosis requires 
measurement of a patient’s oxy~ 
gen consumption and heart rate, 


Fardy is attempting to stand- 
ardize the heart work load with 
the heart rate, 

Hearty students interested in 
a new sport can contact Fardy 
through the Physical Education 
office, 

Titans tired of getting nowhere, 
may well provide the means of 
success, 


A troop of magnificent men, from all walks of life and 
all parts of the world, embraced the thrilling adventure 


Armstrong 


.of flying man-made machines. Now it has begun. Who can 
say where in the world it will all end? 


_— “Those Magnificent Men 
in their Flying Machines” 


The Frontier, which only a generation ago seemed lost 


foruver, is open again. 


And this time it will never close, 


~ Arthur C. Clarke 


The truth, as always, will be far stranger. 


Collins 


— ‘'2001: A Space Odyssey” 


Armed with a question, man ventures toward his ultimate solution. 


—~ The Titan Summer (1969) 
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